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ABSTRACT 

- ^ Study examined the socioeconomic charactaristcs, 

family and social supportiva services, economic and social 
dif f iculties^ education and training levels, and ways in which 
dislocated workers in Maryland found reemployment. Data were 
collected from in*depth personal interviews with 9 dislocated 
workers, guestionnairas administered to 45 unemployed dislocated 
workers who were just entering an AFL^CIO^sponsored job club program, 
a second questionnaire administered to 34 of those 45 persons 6 weeks 
after completion of the job club program, and extended telephone 
interviews of 34 of the phase 3 interviewees about 10 months later. 
The dislocated workers studied turned out to be generally younger, 
mo*?e highly educated, and more economically well off than might have 
bean expected. Although age, years of residence in Maryland, marital 
status, and level of education did not appear to influence chance of 
reeffiployment, race and age did turn out to be significant* Those who 
found employment in all four phases had to take substantial pay and 
benefit cuts* Those who remained unemployed after completing the job 
club program reported increased family stress, personal depression, 
and emerging financial problems and need for assistance with food and 
medical bills. The workers rated new training and job skills as 
important factors in their ultimate success in finding reemployment. 
Despite the training in job search methods provided through the job 
club, networking among fellow dislocated workers and reemployed 
friends ssemed to provide the primary avenue for reemployment, A 
two-page bibliography concludes the document. (MH) 
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The research described in t^hls report was carried out 
by the Maryland Institute for E^ollcy Analysis and Research 
under contract to the Mar^lind department of anployinent and 
Training, The purpose ©f this research wag to attempt to 
providi momm basic information a^^out the state's dislocated 
worker population. Th# flrit ■^©al of the research effort 
was tc investigate the soci oe on om i c cha r ac t e r i s t i c s ^ 
faiTiily and social supp^tt ler^r— ices , economic and social 
difficulties^ and educat iorj and training levels of Maryland's 
dislocated workers. The seoond gB^oal was to gain some better 
understanding of the cltcomatar^ces that facilitate the 
re^employment of dlslooa ted ^orkeisErs . 

Labor market sta tiatica eitlima te that dislocated workers 
account for possibly ps high as 201 of the unemployed 
population of the United State s ^ Results of previous 
studies, while not conclusive^ do suggest several major 
points s 1, reemployment susetss Is dependent upon age/ sex/ 
and race I 2. dislocated workers face economic and personal 
losses that are unrecoveied by ^^ubsequent employment^ and 
3* the emotional and phyelcil prc»blems faced by such workers 
may be creating serious long ^^erm effects as yet unde-. 
termined. 

This project was desi^iiea t&» look in depth at individ- 
uals who were participating in or^e of Maryland's dislocated 



WPrket projects and was c^p^nducted in four phases. Ouestlpn- 
nai CPS were davelopea f'^r each phase ©f the project. The 
initi^lphase consisted oTT indepth personal interv iews with a 
mmmtl aample (n^9) of disslocated workers^ five whom had 

fpund jobs and four of ^ >^hom remained unemploy^^d several 
mot}th% later . 

^haee two data e^ll eetion conelated of baseline data 
eempi i^dfrom quest ionnai^ei completed by forty-^ive u"nein- 
ployed ^islooated workers r-who were just entering a job aearoh 
pt^gtm^ The third phaae of the research involved adminis- 
tetlny a second survey imnitrunient to thirty-fon^ of these 
dislocated workers about ^mi% weeks after they haa completed 
thm prcjrami the remaining^ eleven could not be loe^ated for a 
number of reasons. The f(— lurth and final phase c&nsisted of 
esctencJ €iJ telephone int% -ylews^ conducted about ten months 
after frogram completion^ of the thirty-four persons inter- 
viewed during phase thfee - ^ Only 17 ©f the orlgiii=«l thirty- 
four iriividuals could b# located ^ Indicative the life 
chang#jand problems th^t are associated with ^^ocational 
dlaioe^stlon. 

thm dislocated w^r^keri were found to be generally 
yoiing#t, niDre highly eduo^»ed and more economically well off 
than iPight have been antic— ipated , while many fae^orsr such 
as lev^l of education, y— eari of rcfsidence in ^^aryland^ 
healthy and marital stattui did not distinguish between 
suoce^sful and unsuccesaf ulA of job seekers^ age an<a race, as 
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anticipated, were signlfi*«ant factors in limiting reemploy- 
inent. In all four phas#& , it was found that those who had 
become reemployed had h^d to take substantially reduced 
salaries and benefit pac^kages* Those who had oompleted 
the AFL-CIO Job Club program and who remained unemployed 
reported Increased family stress, and personal depression, 
and emergirig needs for f^od, cash, and help paying medical 
bills. 

The workers rated ree^ living new training and job skills 
as important factors which eould contribute to their ultim^ti 
iuccess In finding reemplo -yment . It was interesting to note 
that job search aetivltlea Included all of the usual methodi, 
but networking among themselves or with re-employed friends 
ieemed to provide a priniari^ avenue for finding re-employment. 

The respondents rated the effectiveness of Presidential 
policies and the degrat; to which various agencies were 
aiding the unemployed, k mnajority felt that the president's 
economic policies were not working, even though they felt 
that there had been a geE^eral upturn In the economy. The 
workers felt that the State was continuing to do all it could 
to create jobs and a favora^fcle economic climate* 
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In recant years, the United States, M in parti_cular, 
the Northeast and Mldwe^t^rn portions e^fthe nation , have 
been and contim to be enyagea in a siftiificant proc^^ss of 
economic ad justmint and r&orientation - ^ restrueturizing of 
the traditional heavy or "sMoKeetack" lAdyitries, si^ch as 
steei, auto^/ ind rubber, as weli am a iubstantial -expan- 
sion of the service industr^^ sactor o£ %nm econoniy, sMid the 
rapid mmBrqemam of a new gr^^up of high te^MoIogy inau^stries 
have in part, bein factorB this change* the sM^^ time 

that empioyiiient opportunities have beeh shifting focus^ and, 
indaed# even ^ifora, the ^American wotK force unde rwent 
dramatic grov^rtJi as increasing numbers of mmn enter^ed the 
work place and some progr^^ss was m^de In removino*^ the 
barriers to minority employm^^nt opportuiiitlaEi These c^manges 
have caused a graiter expre^^ion ©f concern ibout the tEuture 
well being of tha America.^ eoonomia syatim than a= t any 
time since the ^epfeBsion of *he thirties. 

The current eeonomie tranaitioh* oompl icat^sd by 
a period o£ mmvm economic Recession during the early ai980e, 
appear to hav^ taken a heav^^ toll on oett^in sectors oof the 
Amarioan work force* This is especially true of ^^hose 
individuais vTio have bee^^ employed in the tradit^ lonal 
''smokestack" induitries whie^ have been goiid base Got the 
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American acc^nomy over the past century* Confronted with 
intense eonip««etitive pressure from Western Europe and Japan, 
and the need for substantial investment in plant modernisa- 
tion, the fu^^ure well-being and role of these industries seem 
more in que^^tion than at any other time in the twentieth 
century* 

As the 9oenerai unemployment problems of AJnetican workers 
have grown/ ^=he prospect for raemployment and nmw imployment 
in these "sjmc^skestack" industries that have histortcally been 
the backbone of the American industrial machine have seemed 
to decline* The result has been the development of increas- 
ing political— and social concern over the einert^nGft of a 
large and a eemingly growing population of *'diilocated 
workers*" Th^ese workers* dislocated due struoturai iGonomic 
change over y^^hich they have had no control, frequently find 
themselves u: nable to return to or find new joba in the 
industries in which they have been successfully eJ^fioyed for 
substantial p^ortions of their lives* 

Dieloo a^fced Workers i An teergipg KatlooaX PrOblg 
The most authoritative definition of dislocated workers 
is that one ^Cound in Title III of the Federal aoh Training 
Partnership Aoct* This Act defines disloeatad workers as 
individyals w^^^oi 
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(1) have been termtnited or iald-off or who 
have received a notice of termination or Xmy^ -off 
froni employment, are ailgltle for or have eKhaussted 
their entitlement to Unemplopant compensation^ and 
are unlikely to return to their previous iftdys^try 
or occupation; 

(2) have been terhiln^tidi or who have jfeeei _ved 
a notice of termination of employment, as a re^^ult 
of any permanent closu^-e of plant or facility; c>«r 

(3) are long-term unejuployed and have limi ^ted 
opportunities for emploirniint reemployment in ^ the 
same or a similar occupation in the area In wh Aich 
aueh Individuals regldej including any oi^der 
individuals who many have substantial barrier^ to 
employment by reasons off age. 

While there has, of late, been much dlicus^sion of 
the problem of dislocated vorkiri, both in goverjifcuent and 
policy making circles* as veil as in the popular ^ media, 
little systematic research has bien conducted on ^tne char- 
acteristics of or the problems faeed by such workars * it was 
with this realiisation in mtfia, that the Maryland Ba^csartment 
of anployment and Training engaged the Maryland Initl^^ute for 
Policy Analysis and Research (MIPAR) at the Univer^sity of 
Maryland Baltimore County to undertake a project whl^^h would 
attempt to provide some t»a^ic information ragaraL_ng such 
workers. The specific goal of this research effort was to 
provide Information about Hatyiand ' s dislocated ^^orkers 
including their socloeconoinlc characteristics/ ^v^^ilable 
family and social support m&^viQ&m , economic mnd social 
difficulties, and education and training levels. 
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PART 11 
MWXEW OP TSE I^ITERATURE 

Introduction 

Labor marlcet statistics eatimate that disiocated 
workers aecount for a^iywhare from 2% to 20% of the unemployed 
population of the United States. When one taXes into 
eonsidemion that ttaese figures do not account for those 
unempioyed and disl^oeated workers who have become dis- 
couraged, and are longer actively seeking work* this 
figure may become e^^en higher. Given the ever Increasing 
numbers of dislocated workers, it is important to describe 
accurately the dial^^cated worker population in order to 
better target aid prc^grams for this special population of 
American worker. 

The extent to ^hich there is a dislocated worker 
problem in the United States and the size of that problem is 
still a subject of ^ome considerable debate. There is^ 
however, no question ^Lhat the problem is real and is likely 
to become more severe over the last half of the 19S0's, 

What is generalZ3.y regarded as the best effort at 
estimating the jiatic^*ii ' s dislocated worker population is 
found in a study thte^t was prepared by the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO, 0.982)* In rtis study, CBO economists 
used aevtrai different criteria, both individually and in 

4 
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Gombination, to define the disiocated worker and then, 
extrapolating from Current Population Survey data, did High, 
Medium, and Low estimates of the nation's dislocated worker 
population. Table 1 presents this data. 

There aontinues to be uncertainty about both the present 
dislocated worker problem as well as the future problem* 
Some commentators have suggested that what seemed to be a 
problem of structural unemployment was, in reality, only a 
cyclical problem, and that because the national economy has 
picked up, the problem of dislocated workers will fade* In 
fact, the emergence of the nation's economy from the reces- 
sion of the late 70 ' s and the mini-depression of - early 80 ' s 
may have only the most limited impact in restraining the 
growth of the dislocated worker population* it is quite 
likely that the poor economic conditions of a few years ago 
retarded investment by many industries in robotic and other 
labor saving but highly costly technologies. With improved 
as economic conditions, such investment is now occuring with 
the probable result being even greater worker dislocation. 

The specific causes of worker dislocation are many and 
varied! changing teehnologyj labor market failure of a 
company; outdated and outmoded facilities or manufacturing 
processes I foreign trade competition r and firm relocation or 
consolidation (Gordus, Jarley & Ferman, 1981)* vmatever the 
specific reason, however, substaiitial portions of the 
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TABLE 1 



ESTIMATED NUMBERS OP DISLOCATED IN 
JANUARY, 1983, UNDER M.TERNATIVE ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARDS AND ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS ( In Thoueands ) 



Eligibility Criteria 



NunTbar of Workers 



High 

Trand 



Middle 
Trend 



Low 

Trend 



SINGLE CRITERION 



Deelinlng Industry 1,590 1 290 i OAn 

Declining Occupation 2 |oO llln llll 

Ten Years or More of Job Tenure I oio 87 § R4n 

More than 45 years of Age £ 370 1 fin i 

More than 26 weeks of Unemployment 1 ioo els i|o 



MULTIPLE CRITERIA 



Declining Industry 

Ten years' job tenure 
45 or more years of age 
26 weeks of unemploynient 

Declining Occupation and 
Ten years' job tenure 
45 or more years of age 

Mass Layoff and Plant Closing 



330 


280 


270 


340 


280 


270 


240 


190 


185 


390 


310 


300 


520 


400 


390 


490 


320 


310 


1,400 


1,130 


1,090 



SOURCES s Cong 



ressional Budget Office estimates based on 
tabulations from the March 1982, Current Population Survey. 
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workforce at coinpanles so affected may suffar what ultimately 
become permanant layoffs. Thare can be little doubt that any 
involuntary cessation of einployment causes eventual monetary 
hardship* But the idea that unemployment for this population 
is simply a matter of material hardship has been recogniaed 
as, at bast, naive (Jahoda, 1982), 

Research on the dislocated worker population can be 
divided into two basic types i 1. demographic analysis of 
the population; and 2* sociological assessment of dislocated 
worker attitudes and the allied mental, social, and physical 
health problems caused by dislocation, 

DeBographlc PeeGrlpters 

There has been little variation over time in the 
reported research data which describes the "typical" dis- 
located worker. The unemployed workers of the 1930 's 
depression era bear striking similarities to the unemployed 
and dislocated workers of the 1970 's and 1980 's. In fact, it 
Is this very lack of variability that Is cause for concern as 
well as interest in continued research on dislocated workers* 

One recent study, compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (1984), surveyed 3,1 million displaced workers 
batween 1979 and 1984. The study describes the economic 
disposition of workers who had worked at least three years 
prior to their becoming unemployed and whose unmiployment was 
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a result of plant closedown, reloGetion, slack work times, or 
abolishment of a position or ehlft. The preliminary results 
emphasiEed several major findings^ 1. the chance for 
reeinployinent decreased with age; 2. women were less likely 
to be reemployed than men; and 3. that race was a fairly 
significant determinant of reemployment success* Additional- 
ly* BLS researchers report that older workers were more 
likely to lose jobs due to plant closings, while younger 
workers were more likely to be laid off due to slack work* 
Not surprisingly, it was found that about 30% of the workers 
had been at the same job for 10 or more years* Generally, 
the higher the skill level of the unemployed workers, the 
more readily they become reemployed, and of those reporting 
occupations as cleaners, laborers, or other lower skilled 
positions, 50% reported still being unemployed at the time of 
the study, 

Gordus, Jarley, and Ferman (1981) reviewed the economic 
dislocation that resulted from 27 plant closings and report 
several similar findings. Chief among these factors is that- 
the lack of formal education and transferable skills lead to 
longer periods of unemployment especially among older 
workers. Age is found to be negatively related to reemploy- 
a^iiity and those in the workforce who are older and have 
acquired higher seniority tend to be viewed as unretrainable 
by other industries and consequently a poor investment 
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for a new industry's time and money. Ironically, the older 
worker also tends to put off job search longer due to 
higher seniority status, makes fewer job applications, and 
has weaker job search skills because of the length of time 
they have been employed and not informed about or involved 
in labor market activities of any type. 

Hammerman (1964), Macguire (1983), and Rives (19S0) 
found that the unemployed were also largely male, over 40 
years of age, owned their own home, and have substantial 
financial responsibilities . These older male workers , 
however, were also found to be ill prepared for job search* 

Buss and Redburn (1983), in an examination of workers 
who lost their jobs due to the closing at steel industries in 
Youngstown, Ohio, noted that one year after closing, those 
still unemployed or about 401 of their sample, tended to be 
those who were more educated but younger and thus had fewer 
saleable industry skills, or, conversely, weie over 40 years 
of age and had lass education and were not highly skilled 
enough to have readily transferable skills* Wolfbein (1965) 
also reported a similar dichotomy - that both the younger 
(16 to 20) and the older workers were the hardest hit* Buss 
and Redburn (1983) also report that two years post layoff, 
most of their ©ample was reemployed, but had not returned to 
manufacturing industry work, 

9 
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Crossiin (1983) also reports that dislocatad workers, 
especially those who are older^ tend to have obsolete or 
non-transferable skills and remained longer unemployed, as 
measured by the proportionately larger share of their 
benefit entitlenient drawn * 

A report of the Southern Growth Policies Board (1984) 
on a program for displaced workers, described the majority 
of their subjects as older (over 45), less educated, blue- 
collar, higher paid, and with high seniority, and largely 
male heads of households. Similarly, Gilpatrick (1966) 
found high unemployment among the less educated, female, 
black, and older (over 45) and younger (under 25) population* 
These same results were reported by Ginsburg (1983), Gordus, 
tJariey and Perman (1981), Hammerman (1964), and Ignace 
(1983), indicating that there is a consistency to these 
findings* Martin (1983) also concludes that the older 
displaced worker is unemployed longer, has accumulated 
specific, but nontransferable work skills, and suffers from 
a serious lack of familarity with the current job market. 

One issue addressed by many researchers is that involv- 
ing the mobility of dislocated workers, especially as that 
mobility is influenced by age, occupation, and education or 
skill level. More (1979) reports that the BLS has documented 
declining mobility rates for older workers, due in part to 
unwillingness to change residence or lose coimunity contacts* 

10 
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Additional faGtora that tend to decrease the mobility of 
older workers is the lower eduGational status and skill 
levels that makes them less attractive to outside ernployers. 
Lipsky (1970) found that while industrial mobility generally 
is high, older workers were less likely to take advantage of 
transfer offers when a plant closes, even within the same 
company, because of the presence of a working spouse, home- 
ownership, seniority, severance pay advantages, dependents, 
or a reluctance to move, even if there is the possibility of 
continued employment. This has also been documented by 
Gordus, Jariey, and Ferman (1981) and Martin (1983), 

The economic losses suffered by the dislocated and 
unemployed workers have been assumed, but little documented. 
Ginsburg (1983) found that many of the unemployed must 
settle for part-time work, limiting their economic recovery. 
She reported that 7 out of 10 are forced to cut back on food 
and clothing, 27% are forced to borrow money and one out of 
10 move to cheaper housing. She also found that 25% of 
those surveyed need to apply for food stamps at some time 
during the unCTiployment period. Another study (DHR & Metro 
AFLi--CIO# 1983 ) found similar economic results of continued 
unemployment, A survey of unemployment insurance exhaustees, 
which dislocated workers often become, demonstrated that 231 
required food stamps, 16% reported welfare aid, 591 used up 
ail their savings, and 56% were forced to borrow money, 

11 
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Addit ionaily , 30% needed emergency food supplies , lit were 
evicted from their residences, 231 required utility payment 
assistance to avoid turn offs, and 35% to 45% delayed 
needed medical help and csre. 

One further important finding was reported by the BLS 
researchers. mien the earning level of full-time reemployed 
workers were surveyed, it was found that, while about 55% 
reported earnings equal to or higher than their previous 
wage level, 45% reported lower earnings. Most Importantly, 
about 30% of the total sample reported earnings 20i lower 
than previous wage levels. The severity of economic loss 
varied with the previous job type from which the workers had 
been displaced* 

" ^i^Q article, reporting on the reemployment efforts 
of unemployed steel workers, similarly reports that nearly 
all of those finding new jobs settle for less money than 
they had earned previously. Gordus, Jarley and Ferman 
(1981), Hammerman (1964), and Rives (1980) also report that 
dislocated workers tend to report substantial income loss 
when they become reemployed, due to changes in occupation or 
industries where these workers are forced to enter at a 
lower or entry level position* 

Martin (1983), in a review of studies of the subsequent 
earnings of dislocated workers found that most studies 
support the position that new jobs pay less than the old 

12 
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onas, especially for older workers who are forced to Gompete 
negatively with younger, more skilled, better educated 
workers who can cominand better jobs. He also found that 
dislocated workers who had been retrained had less earnings 
four years later than those dislocated workers who had found 
new jobs irnmediately after displacement. One possible 
explanation for this is that those who find work immediately 
are likely to have obtained positions comparable to the ones 
they have lost. Stern, Root, and Hills (1974) reported 
similar findings. They also found that while retraining did 
not increase earnings, transferring to another plant did not 
reduce the earning power of the unemployed workers. 

Another important preliminary finding reported by BLS 
in their study was the fact that, in areas where unemployment 
was high and there was also a high conoentration of heavy 
manuf acturing industries within the general vicinity, 
displaced workers were significantly less likely to be 
reemployed or were likely to be unemployed longer, Bendick's 
analysis of the reemployment problem of dislocated workers 
suggests that workers are dislocated less due to declining 
industry or occupation and more because of basic private 
labor market failure, and, thus, the key detriment to 
reemployment of the displaced worker is the local labor 
iTiarket's inability to absorb laidoff personnel. Crosslin 
(1983) similarly reports that dislocated workers too often 

13 



reside in places where iimit.ed economic opportunity is to be 
found. It thus follows that, in areas where plant closings 
or slowdowns is high* such as in highly industrialized areas, 
the labor market is net able to reabsorb the large numbers of 
unemployed workers, leading inevitably to the long periods of 
unemployment for workers such as those described in the BLS 
study. 



Affeetiva DaeerlptQrs 

The hardest information to document is that which 
invQlves the consequences in terms of the emotional and 
physical health of the dislocated worker. One counselor 
working with unemployed steel workers commented that "only 
something akin to death counseling can help these workers" 
( Time , 19S3, p.. 46), While this statement seems somewhat 
strong* the research on the affective components of dislo- 
cated persons' responses to job dislocation and unemployment 
tend to support it. Almost all research points to the 
adjustment problems of these individuals. Buss and Redbura 
(1983) report a severe loss of self-esteem, identity* and 
security which substantially alters the dislocated workers' 
relationship with others in their irmriediate family or among 
their peers. They found that the factors of education 
status, race, and age all affected the emotional state. 
Those who are older felt stunned by job loss, while the more 
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educated had the greater stress reaction, and blacks reported 
feeling victimiEed by the system. They concurrently found 
that the support of family, especially of a spouse, were 
extremely important to continued einotional and mental health, 
Ginsberg (1983) reports that jobless workers suffer 
discouragement as unemployment lengthens and found that 
discouragement and apathy tended to set in soon after. She 
also reports that dislocated workers express a feeling of 
worthlessness, and a lack of hope for the future as well as 
an increase in stress and stress related illnesses. The 
increase in stress related illness is seen as a barrier to 
future employment success. Similarly, H* Brenner (1976) and 
Riegle (1982) found that a 1% rise in unemployment leads to 
large numbers of mental health related illnesses, alcohol 
and drug abuse , and increased suicide* These increases, it 
should be noted, may not show up immediately, but become 
evident as late as five or more years after the unemployment 
experience begins. This suggests the need for long term 
support for and longitudinal research on unemployed persons, 
Martin (1983) also found that the feeling of loss of dignity 
associated strongly with working led inevitably to increased 
drinking and mental instability among the unemployed, 

Cobb and Kasi (1969) reported a high degree of anomia 
among unemployed persons. They report that extended economic 
deprivation leads to social and psychological pathology that 
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requires traatnient. Interestingly, they also found that 
repeated uneniployment, rather than a prolonged experience, 
led to an increased reaction and possibly more destructive 
personal behavior . 

Jahoda (1982) similarly reports a feeling of loss of 
status among the unemployed. The sense of time becomes 
distorted among those suddenly with time on their hands* 
Additionally, Jahoda reports that the unemployed, rather 
than seeking support from peers, appear to absent themselves 
from social contact. 

Levitan and Johnson (1982) report that the unemployed 
feel alienated from their former community of co-workers* 
unable to contribute to the world of work and unproductive. 
They found that "the sense of dependency, of uselessness, 
and isolation can be devastating" (p,31) to the unemployed 
person. Without work, the dislocated person suffers a 
significant loss of identity and thus, their mental health is 
affected. Additionally, displaced workers reported feeling 
overwhelmed with the need to assume new work roles and with 
their inability to cope with the technological changes that 
have taken place while they were employed* 

Liem and Hayman (1982) found that the unemployed turned 
primarily to friends and close relations, rather than their 
conmunity agencies for help. Taber, Walsh, and Cook (1979) 
found that employees were unprepared for dislocation and did 
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not know about available aarvices and often did not seek 
help until too late. Interestingly, several sources Buss & 
Redburn, 1983; Clark & Nelson. 1983? Gordus, Jarley Perman, 
19831 Taber, Walsh & Cook, 1979) found that dislocated 
workers found networking , plant-gate strategy, and informal 
information swapping helpful and effective. 

Cone 1 u m i Qn 

A review of the literature has shown that aislocated 
workers are found to share similar problems and concerns, 
independent of the era in which they beoome unemployed and 
the nature of their unemployed situation. While the heavy 
manufacturing industries would appear to contribute a 
disproportionate share of unemployed persons to the dis- 
located population (Crosslin, 1983), it is the demographic 
characteristics of the individuals which ultimately determine 
their reemployment success. Certainly, the fact that 
similar populations continue to suffer the same problems 
over time suggests that the programs in place for this 
targeted population may be in serious need of rethinking and 
retooling . 
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PART 111 
METHODOLOGY 

The "Diaiocatad Worker Project** was designed to have 
four distincr. parts, each of which involved the develop- 
ment by project staff of several detailed questionnaires 
that were administered to small groups of dislocated workers. 
The initial phase of the study vms undertaken in order to de= 
velop hypotheses and obtain a more detailed knowledge of 
the dislocated worker, Indepth interviews were conducted 
with a group of nine dislocated workers, five of whom had 
been successful in finding new employment and four of whom 
had* after several months effort, not been successful* Each 
of these interviews lasted close to two hours. The workers 
interviewed had all participated in one of the State's 
primary dislocated worker projects, the AFL-GIO Appalachian 
Council Dislocated Employee Assistance Project (Job Club)* 
This two-week programl, is designed to provide dislocated 
workers with basic skills in job search procedures* This was 
one of the Baltimore metropolitan area's two primary programs 
for "dislocated workers." Individual participants in the 
program were drawn from throughout the metropolitan area • 
Participants entered the program through a variety of means s 
some were directed to it by former employers and/or govern-- 
ment agencies; some sought it out; and, some were recruited, 
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No one, however, was compelled to participated in the 
programs • 

A second, and primary, data collection effort was 
undertaken with a group of forty-five unemployed workers 
(Wave I), This was done by administering questionnaires to 
four separate groups, each one consisting of about one dozen 
unemployed workers prior to their entering the AFL-CIO 
dislocated worker Job Club progrmi^ The questionnaire was 
administered in four separate sessions both because that 
reflected the size of the individual training classes, and 
so that the researcher administering the questionnaire might 
more easily provide personal consultation to the individuals 
filling out the questionnaire, 

A second wave of the data eollection was carried out by 
administering, on an individual basis, usually at the 
person's home, an extensive questionnaire to thirty- four of 
the original group of forty-five individuals. The remaining 
eleven individuals either could not be located or were found 
to not actually meet the Federal criteria for "dislocated 
workers" and thus had been included in the Job Club program 
in error . The questionnaire was designed to assess the 
individual's employment status, job seeking behavior^ and 
personal and economic life ciroumstances several weeks after 
they had completed the Job Club program. 
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A third wave of data was coliected by telephone inter- 
views during the suminer of 1984, approximately ten to eleven 
monthB after they had complated the Job Club program. The 
research staff designed questionnaires to determine changes 
in the economic and employment status of the 34 participants 
who had participated in the second wave of interviews during 
the fall of 1983* After repeated attempts to contact all 34, 
the staff was able to contact only 17. Those whom they were 
unable to contact were found to have moved without leaving 
forwarding numbers, had obtained unlisted numbers, or had 
had their phones disconnected. 

The data from all three waves of questionnaires were 
coded and statistical analyses of the characteristics of the 
participants were conducted using SPSS on a CYBER system, 
Crosstabulations of specific characteristics were run to 
determine whether relationship existed between the various 
waves of collected data. 

Finally, a comparison of the 17 participants Who had 
been included in all 3 waves was conducted. These results 
were hand tallied separately^ with the intent of producing a 
case study history of these specific individuals* While the 
results of this effort are subject to sampling non-response 
bias introduced into the analyses because of the lack of 
telephone response rate, the results are interesting 
nevertheless , 
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PART IV 

SUCCESSFUli MID UHSUCCESSFUL JOB SEEKERai 
IKITtAL OBSERVATIOHS PRM4 A LIMITED S^€PJU£ OP 
POST JOB CLUB IHTERVIEWEES 

The Initial round of int.erviews conducted by project 
staff involved nine individuals who had lost jobs in declin-- 
ing Industries and who had, some weeks earlier, completed 
Participation in the Dislocated Employee Assistance Project 
operated by the AFL-CIO Appalachian Council, Five of these 
individuals had found jobs and four had not. The successful 
and nonsuccessful job seekers were compared on a number of 
variables thought to be of possible significance in terms of 
assisting these individuals to successfully locate jobs. 
The results were tabulated and are reported in Table 2, It 
is inappropriate to attempt to draw any far reaching 
conclusions from this effort because of the small siEe of the 
sample, but many of the responses from these persons turned 
out to be quite similar to the patterns of responses from 
the subsequent larger sample of individuals entering the 
dislocated workers project. 

Among the factors that did not appear to distinguish 
between successful and nonsuccessful job seekers were such 
items as levels of education, years of residence in Maryland, 
having relatives living in the area or the job seekers' 
health, race, or marital status. The single factor which 
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appeared to have great impact in distinguishing between 
successfui and nonsuccessf ui job seekers in this group of 
nine dislocated workers was age. The successfui job seekers 
were between 25 and 35 years of age* One nonsuccessf ul job 
seeker feii into this age group and three were 36 years of 
age or over. It is also of interest to note that the 
nonsucces s f ul and the suGcessful job seekers appear to 
differ somewhat in terms of levels of political cynicism ,and 
pro-unionism. Those who were successful in finding jobs 
were both more supportive of their union and somewhat more 
cynical about the capacity of government to assist them in 
an effective way in their job search activities* 

All of the successfui employment seekers had to take 
substantially reduced salaries. They also all indicated 
that they would be receiving training at their new place of 
employment. Their new jobs involved work that was rather 
different from their previous employment and they were all 
working a fewer number of hours than they had in their 
previous jobs* They, along with the unsuccessful job 
seekers, had all enjoyed their previous jobs. 

The initial nine individuals were asked a number of 
questions in common, many of which were later put to the 
forty- five individuals whose responses are detailed in the 
following section. Among these were questions dealing with 
their current family situations, financial difficulties 
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faced while unemployed, and the job seeking strategies in 
which they had engaged. Of this group of nine, only one- 
third had begun to seek employment prior to their termination 
from their previous job and about one^half were expecting to 
return to their former jobs. The median length of time spent 
looking for a job was 1 months. Seven of the nine indioat- 
ed that they had not started to look for a job intensively 
after their unemployment insurance benefits expired* 

Seven of the nine Indicated that unemployment had 
created stream within their family situations* Only two 
of them had sought any sort of counseling assistance. Four 
of the nine received food from a food bank and fuel as- 
sistance. Three of the nine had received eviction notices, 
although no one actually was evicted or had had a mortgage 
foreclosed. None of these individuals received AFDC, General 
Welfare Assistance or Medicaid, which again reflects the high 
levels of income that the typical dislocated worker has 
experienced prior to losing his or her job. 

Since each of these individuals had completed the job 
club program, several questions were asked regarding their 
feelings about its activities. Eight of the nine respondents 
thought the ten days at the job club had been helpful to 
them. They found the resume writing and the counseling to be 
the most valuable activities. siK of the nine felt that new 
training was very toportant for finding a new job. 
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Table 2 



Response Frequency Distribution of 
Post Job Club Dislccated Worker a 
Having Cmpleted Job Club program 
O responfients) 



Bex 
8 Males 



Found Jobs 



Have Not Found Jobs 



Race 

6 White 
2 Black 

Marital Status 

7 Marr ied 

1 Never married 

How long in present marital status 
1 1 year ~ ~ 

1 3 years 

1 7 1/2 years 

2 9 year a 
1 23 years 

Have any children 
6 Yes 
1 No 



3 
1 



3 
1 



1 

2 



3 
1 



How many children 

1 1 child 

3 2 children 

2 3 children 
1 8 children 

How many children under IB year s 

1 No children ~ 

2 1 child 

3 2 children 
1 4 children 

Support to elderly/parent /child under 18 years 
1 Yes (child or parent) 
3 No 



1 

2 



5 25-35 yaars 
2 36-45 years 
1 46-55 years 

Ed uo at ion 



2 
3 
1 
2 



High school inccsnplete 
High school ccinplete 

Post high school (Business trade school) 
1-^3 yaars collage 



1 

3 



1 
1 

1 



1 
1 
2 

1 



1 
I 
1 
1 



1 
1 



1 
2 
1 



1 
2 
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ERIC 



How lor^ at preBent address 

1 4 years 

2 8 years 
1 30 years 

How long lived in Maryland 

1 25 years 

1 30 years 

1 31 years 

1 32 years 

Relatives outside household in area 
4 Yes ~ "^^ — 

2 No 

Relationship to^ respondents 
1 Parent 
1 Siblings 
1 Other 

Frequency visits to relatives 
1 l^eekly ~ 
1 Leas than monthly 

1 Monthly 

How many tiines been unm ployed 

3 None 

2 Ni3mber of times 

How long at job before unmployinent 

1 2 years 

1 5 years 

2 9 years 
1 12 years 
1 13 years 
1 14 years 
1 15 ye^s 



j^ound Jobs 

1 
2 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



Have Not Found Jobs 



1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
i 



1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Full^tiine or Part-time 
S Pull-tiine " 



Spent t^e with friends f rm_enplo^ent 
T yes ^ 
2 No 

Liked J oh 
B Yes 

Still see friends froni old job 



7 
1 



Yes 
No 



Have had subsequent retrai n ing 
2 Yes 
& Ho 



2 
2 



3 
1 



2 
2 
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Maximijn j^toe would spend in trai n ing 

2 No tiifis 

5 13 months or wore 

Would require pay while training 
4 Yes 

3 No 

Why you think you lost job 

4 The eeoncmy 

2 COTpany WOTked fax was not making money 

yhink poXleies of goyernment caused unanplo^ ent 
6 Yea ' ^ ~ ~ 

1 No 

Support President's econqfile policies 

2 Yes ^ ^ 

5 No 

Federal gOTerranent Qreating jobs 
"1"^ N^ " " 



Pound Jobs 



3 
1 



1 
3 



Have Not Found Jobs 

2 

2 



2 
2 



1 
2 



State creating j obs 
6 No 



Union creating jobs 
4 Yes 
4 No 

Former cgnpany creating jobs 

2 Yes 

4 No 

Cmpany fair about lay aft 
1 Yes 

CcTOpany fair In determining who laid off 

5 Yes ~ ~ ^ ^ ~~ ^~ ~ 

3 No 

Advance notice of losing job 
5 Yes ~ 
3 No 

Seek employment before termination 

T Yes ^~ ~^ ~ 

5 No 

ReGeivlng informal financial help 

3 Yes ~ 

4 No 



3 
1 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
1 



1 

3 



2 
1 



1 

3 



3 
1 



2 
2 



2 
2 



1 
3 
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ExperienGe TOergenciei result ungngi^pyTnent 

3 Shfiction notice 

1 Utility cut off 

3 Need tar food 

1 Telephone dieccBnected 

2 Repoaseasion car /furniture 

2 Need fear cash 

1 Need for clothing 

4 Repair/replaoe maj» applianoes 
1 Help paying medical bills 

^pes of haip received 
4 Food frcm food bank 

3 Food atamps 

4 Fuel assistanca 

1 Other 

Health 
4 Excellent 
4 Good 

Kgcen'^ohange in health 

2 Better ~ 
4 g£»me 

2 Worae 

Phyaical diaabilitiea 
1 Yea ~ 

7 NO 

Heceived_disabilit^benifits from SgA 

8 No ..^^.^^ 



Found Jobs 



1 
2 

3 
1 



2 
1 
1 
1 



1 

3 



1 
2 
1 



Have Hot Found Jobs 

a 
I 
I 

1 

1 
1 



2 
2 
3 



3 
1 



1 

2 
1 



1 

3 



Received Worhmen_'a^ Cmpeniition 

3 Yea ~~ ^ "~~ 

4 No 

Current health or medieal cover age 
T Blue Croaa/Blue Shield ^ 
2 private inauranee 

5 No inauranee 

Cwerage carriad by apouie or reap on d^Bnt 
2 Carried by reapondsnt ~ 

Los t health in aur an c e af tir un emplo^^Mnt 
7 Yea - _ 

1 No 

Put off medical care aince unCTployed 



Yea 
No 



2 
2 



1 
1 
2 



3 
1 



1 
2 



X 
3 



2 
2 



I^eaent job offac health inetijrance be?^efita 
3 Yea ~ 
1 No 



3 
1 
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IF MARRIED g 



Found Jobs 



gjavi Not Found Jobs 



Spouse TOployec 

! 1 4 

2 No 2 _ 

Spouse amployea iot to your unmplo ym en tt 

3 Yea ^ 1 2 

2 No - 2 

toy one else in hpiisihold start work 

after your uneinpkpint 

~ Yes — — — - - _ 

3 3 : 

This result of youy unemp l oyment 
3 Yes 

1 NO : ^ 

If employeia^ wlll pergoR Gcntinue work ing 

3 Yes 

1 No 2 2. 

Unmplo^ent has eauiedi 

6 Cieated stress 3 ^ 

4 Depression 2 1 
6 Give lip sooial activities 3 3 

2 Avoid f riends/rilatives ^ 2 

Sought help of ooufiialor 

4 ^TJo ~ ~" " 4 

How spending time sinee unmployed 

3 Looked every day for job ~ ~ 3 

4 Odd jobs 2 2 

5 Worked areand houie 3 2 

6 Child care 2 4 
3 Union activities 3 

EKpect reaall to ogd ^oh 

2 NO .2 

ghat done to find job 

6 Going for interviews 4 2 

7 Check hilp wanted ads 4 2 

5 Check state ^plo^int agency 4 ^ 
1 Contact private ^ployment agency 1 ^ 

6 Attend meeting to li^n of job openings 4 2 

Search more intently toward end of ui beneff j^^s 
5 NO 23 
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Willing to morye to find job 

4 y¥s~ - - - - 

3 No 

Willing t^mg^ cut of state to fin d j ob 
3 yes " " ~ ~ — 

1 Nq 

Frien^s/yalatiyeg helpful with job co ntacts 

5 YfJB - 
3 No 

Willing to do jigferent work 

3 vas 

Willing ^o raQei^re on the job training 

2 Yes ~ 

Willing to take a cut in pay 

4 Yea ~ ~ 



Found Jobs 

2 
2 



2 
2 



Enough money to pay for out o£ state move tor ^Qob 
1 Yes ~ ^ ^~ —^^^^ 

3 No 

List things that art unportant^ acmewhat 
important or _not unggrtan^ to find j ob 
Important — 

5 Receiving n^%^ train ing and job skills 

5 personal strength and ambition 

1 Support family/friends 

4 Luck 

5 Upturn in mQonmty 

2 Receiving new training and job skills 

4 personal strength and ambition 

5 Support family/friinda 
1 Luck 

3 Upturn in ecDnany 

Not important 
1 Reeeiving nevr training and job skills 
1 Support fainii}f/friends 
3 Luck 

toow people with sMlar jobs who after laid 
off f ound n ew^ 



4 

4 
1 
3 
3 



3 
1 
1 



1 
1 



Yes 
No 



What do you thiiifc ^our new job will be like 

o an pared to you? old Job 

2 Worse ~ 



Have Not Fou nd Jq^s 

2 
1 



3 
1 



1 

3 



1 
1 

1 
2 



2 
4 
2 



1 
1 
3 



1 
1 
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Take any kind of job av ailable 
3 yes 
5 No 

Ten days spend at Job Club helpful 
~ — 

Willing to ma^m to find job 
^ Yea — _ 
2 Ko 

Kad to move to find job 
4 No 

Work pme different 
4 Different 

Wmk full^tiine or part-time 
4 Full-time ~ ~~ 

Hake more or less than last regular j ob 
4 Le^a — — ^ — 

Work for sme c mpa ny 

4 Wo ^^—^^ -r^ 



Ifeployer giving on the job training 
4 Yea " — 



Found Jobs 

1 

3 



Have Mt Fotanii Jobs 

2 
2 



EKLC 
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Part V 

CHARA.CTERIST ~IC S OF UNQiPLOYED WORKEHE 
^TMRim .^3L-CiO JOB CLUB PROGRAM 

A comprehan&lve sgr— vey instruiriant was adtninistered by 
project staff to small ^^roups of individuals as thay antered 
till APIj-CIO job ej^ub pro^-grain* The data collaotad froin those 
forty-- five individuale and tabulated in Table 3 provides a 
geoa aascrlption of the toasio characteristics of the unem- 
ployed workars an-tering -^-this program. The unamployad worker 
aaniple was eomposed of SO males and 15 females. Nineteen 
raportad baing married, ^seventeen had never been married and 
eight were divorced or Separated. The average age of the 
sampla was between 25-35 years of age, somewhat younger then 
samplea of dislocated wo^ ^kers described in other reported 
lltiratura * 

Certainly onm of '^^he most interesting qualities of 
thise Individuals ii tha^re their educational levels were a 
good bit higher tt^an onm might anticipate in a population of 
unenployed workers - Only^ thirteen of the forty-five (28*8%) 
had fa Had to complete t^igh aahooli another 14 had stopped 
thiir aducation at high school completion and eighteen of 
then) had had some forni o^E' post-high school education. Given 
this previQus levea of ed \3eation achiavement, it is probably 
not surprising that 28 of the forty-five indica ted a willing- 
nm§Bto spend seven months or more training, if necessary, in 
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ord er to obtain another job. riiirty-seven of the forty-five 
ind^icated that they would require some form of pay during 
tra i ning to support themselves a.nd their families - 

In part, the generally hig^ level of education achieve- 
mn-^^ as wall as apparent comini. -^ment to additional education 
is doubt a function of the relative youth of this sample 

of ijinemployed workers, thirty-^ three of whom were under 35 
yea^a of ige- Almost all of these individuals are long-time 
Maryland residents, with thirty^— nine of them having resided 
in "-^he State for 11 or more ye^rs. Not surprisingly, as a 
reSiE^lt of thiSi they indicated a good deal of contact with 
reistivai in the arear twenty- --six of them saw relatives 
We#)&ly; another seven monthly i ^i^ly two, less than monthly. 

The self-reported health status of these individuals was 
qui^^ good with forty-three responding excellent or good and 
onii-^ two responding fair. Oniy one person indicated a 
worfc^ningof health during unemployments Seventeen of these 
IndL-v-iduals had received Workmen's Compensation at one time 
Of a nother in their work career. 

The preblem of maintaining Tiealth insurance coverage is 
elea^ly a significant one* Thl^ty^three of the forty-five 
indi«cated that they currently had no health insurance, with 
twen-=^y-four indicating that they iost their health insurance 
whan thay lost their employment* it is important to note 
that 441 of the respondents Irmdicated that they had been 
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putting off medical care since they had become unemployed, a 
factor which could create future health concerns for these 
individuals* Eleven of these individuals also reported that 
they had required emergency funds to help pay medical 
bills. 

Fourteen individuals had been employed at their previous 
job for less than one year when they became unemployed. in 
contrast^ nineteen had been employed in their previous job 
for six years or more prior to becoming unemployed. The 
length of unemployment for the forty-five ranged from one 
month or less Cn=5) to two years or more (n=5). Almost all 
of those interviewed indicated that they had liked their 
prior job. Two- thirds of them spent time with friends made 
at their prior job and most of these people report that they 
will continue to see those friends. 

In general, these people feel that their unemployment 
IS the result of the economy, government policies, and, in 
particular, the President's economic policies. They perceive 
of the State as being more helpful than either the Federal 
government, their former companies or their union in trying 
to create new jobs. About two- thirds of them feel that 
their company used fair lay-off policies. 

About 40% of these people experienced a variety of 
emergencies resulting from their unemployment. Sixteen 
individuals received eviction notices, although only three 
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were evicted. Three others suffered mortgage f oreciosures , 
Fourteen of the forty-five had their utilities cut off at one 
time or another^ seven had their telephones disconnected and 
nine defaulted on personal loans* Eighteen individual s 
indicated that they have had an emergency need for food 
during their unemployment period and five have declared 
bankruptcy * 

The primary form of emergency governinental assistance 
that these individuals sought was food* Nine sought food 
from a food banki twenty received food stamps. Only three 
had received Aid to Families with Dependent Children or 
General Public Assistance, a fact that again reflects the 
general affluence of these individuals prior to the loss of 
their jobs# 

Approximately two-thirds of these individuals indicated 
that their unemployment caused considerable stress in 
their families and caused them to feel depressed about the 
future* A similar number have given up various social 
activities since their unemployment and slightly more than 
one-half find themselves avoiding friends and relatives. 
However^ only eight sought the help of a counselor* 

The primary activity of these individuals since their 
unemployinent has been looking everyday for a job, an activity 
which thirty-six of the forty- five indicated that they did* 
Thirty-one engaged in working around the house regularly, 
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Slightly over one-half of them indicated that they intensi- 
fied their job search activity after their unemployment 
insurance benefits ran out. 

The respondents reported that they had actively been 
seeking work from anywhere from one month to over 36 months, 
and that job search activities intensified as the UI benefits 
were close to ending. Only ten expected to return to their 
old job. Job search activities primarily inoiuded going for 
interviews, reading help-wanted ads, and contacting the Job 
Service. Only one-half reported attending retraining classes 
or meetings about job openings. Slightly over one-half of 
them have had seven or more interviews in their efforts to 
find new jobs* 

One the whole, these individuals indicated a great deal 
of openness and flexibility in their efforts to seek new 
jobs. Thirty-seven of the forty-^five indicated they were 
willing to take a pay cut* Thirty-eight indicated a willing- 
ness to do different work and over two-thirds indicated a 
willingness to engage in on-the-job training, to move in 
order to obtain a job, or to do work different from that 
which they had been doing previously, 

Overwhelstiingly , these respondents expected that they 
would be in a new line of work, and were willing at this 
point to take any job. Surprisingly, 13 or almost one-third 
expected their new job to pay more, in contraat to what other 
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reported studies have shown about average wages for dis- 
located persons who reenter the job market - 

In large part, their fiexibility can no doubt be 
explained by both the genr.ral youthf ullness of the group and 
the fact that only ten of the forty-five expected to return 
to their old jobs. Almost all of the individuals thought 
that personal strength and ambition in seeking a job, and 
acquiring new training and job skills, would be the most 
important factors in obtaining a new job, 

Smnmary 

Wiat stands out most about the these dislocated workers 
was their potential to be very successful workers. They are 
for the most part well educated, seemingly quite energetic 
and ambitious, in very good health and quite flexible and 
open in their willingness to accept new and different kinds 
of work opportunities or training as a prelude to a job. It 
also appears that these individuals are, not surprisingly, 
suffering some measure of both emotional and economic 
difficulty as a result of their unemployment. What is 
perhaps a bit surprisinq is that -the psychic problems of 
unemployment, while for the most f ^^t not extremely intense 
among these individuals, do seem to more widespread than 
the economic difficulties. In part, this is no doubt due to 
the fact that most of them have had prior success in the job 
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market* Thus, they have both accumulated financial resources 
which have assisted them through their unemployment and they 
have not developed the deep sense of hopelessness that often 
characteriEes individuals who have not had any labor market 
success at all. It does seem, however, that the older 
individuals within the sample had begun to feel some of 
the hopelessness and despair that has historically charac-- 
terized the hard core unemployed- Moreover, it is quite 
likely that, as the length of unemployment extends for the 
young individuals in the sample, their feelings of despair 
would grow- 
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Table 3 



Response Frequency Distribution 
of Unenployed Workers Entering 

job Club Progrtm 

(45 respondents) 



Respondents 



Sex 

30 Males 
IB Famales 

15 White 
30 Black 

Marital Status 
19 Married" 

17 Never Married 
8 Divorced/Deparatad 

1 Not Answered 

How long married 

2 Less than one year 
4 2 years 
2 3 years 
2 4 years 
1 5 years 
1 8 yeMs 

7 9 or more years 

Children 

27 Yes 

18 No 

No^ of Children 

18 No chiTdren 

11 1 child 

8 2 children 
6 3 ehildren 
1 4 children 

1 5 children 

No, of Children under 18 yrm^ 

27 Nwa " 

10 1 child 

6 2 ehildren 

2 3 children 

Support e lderly/parent/child under 18 yrs, 

S Yes (parent or child) 

2 yeB (both) 
37 No 

Age 

15 Below 25 
18 25-35 

4 36-45 

5 4§-55 

3 O^er 55 
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Education 

1 0^4 years 
3 5-8 years 

9 High school incanplete 

14 High school ccmplete 

6 Post high school (Business or Trade) 

7 1^3 years collie 

2 4 years college 

1 Post Graduate College 

2 Other 

How long at ^esent a ddress 

8 Less than one year 

3 1 yett 
S 2 year s 
2 3 years 
5 4 years 

10 5'-10 years 

2 11^15 years 

1 16-20 years 
5 21-25 years 

3 26 or more years 

How long resident in Mary land 

4 Less "than one year 

2 1=10 years 

5 11-20 years . 
22 21-30 years 

8 31-40 years 

'J 

4 41 or more years 

Relatives outside household in area 
35 Yes ~ ^ 
10 No 

Relationship to Respondents 
10 "N/A - - 

13 Parents 
15 Siblings 
7 Other 

Frequency of visits to relatives 
10 N/A ~ 

2 Less than monthly 

7 Monthly 
26 weekly 
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Nd^ months unmployed 

5 1 month 

4 2 months 

4 3 months 

5 6 months 

2 7 months 

3 9 months 
1 10 months 
1 16 months 

4 18 months 
1 19 months 
1 20 months 

1 22 months 

2 24 months 
1 30 months 
1 42 months 

1 Didn't anawar 

Ko^ of other times unm^loyed 

11 Nona 

5 1 tune 
5 2 times 
5 3 ttoes 

2 4 tlmas 
1 5 times 
1 6 times 

15 9 mora times 

How long at job bef ore unemployed 

14 iMmm than one year 

12 1^5 years 

15 6—1= years 

1 11-15 ye»s 

3^ 16 or more yamrs 

How mueh earned par year 
34 No response 

3 $10,000 or less 

2 $11^15,000 

4 $16-20,000 
1 $20-25,000 
1 $26-30,000 

How much earned per howt 

5 No response 

16 $1.00 - $5.00 

17 $6.00 - $10.00 

6 $11,00 - $14.00 
1 $15.00 + 

Full-time or Fart-time 
34 full-time 
10 part^tijne 

Spent time with friends f rem mplo^ent 
32 Yes 
13 NO 
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Liked job 
W Yes 

6 NO 

2 Other 

Still see friends frqn old job 
3 0 Y a s ~ ~ 
15 No 

Have had subs equentre training 
18 Yes " ^ 

27 No 

Kind of training progrTO 

4 CCTmiunity CoXlege 

1 Occupational Gaining Program 

2 Vocational Education 

6 Trm^m school (private) 

3 Four year collie 

8 Nona of the above 
21 Didn't answer 

Hayimian ttoe would spend in training 

9 "0-3 months - 

7 4^6 months 

5 7-12 months 

20 13 months or more 

1 Disn't answer 

Would require pay while training 

37 Yes 

8 No 

Why lost job 
19 The econany 

3 COTpany was not making money 
19 Other 

2 Didn ' t know 
2 No response 

Pqliciej^^ goverimient caused lay off 
31 Yes ~ 
11 No 

Support President > s econmic jpolicies 

4 Yes - 

38 No 

Federa j^ gov ' t trying to create jobs 
10 Yes 
33 No 

State creating jobs 
22 Yes 
18 No 
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Union cr eating jobs 
7 yes 

29 No 

FoJ^er cqnpany cheating j obs 
13 Yes ~~ — 

30 No 

Canpany fair about l ay off 
26 Yes ^ . 

16 No 

Cmpany fair about who laid off 
11 No 

Notioe of l ay off 

21 Yes 

22 No 

Kind of notiee 
22 No response 
20 Formal notioe 
3 Inforinal notice 

seek employment before teCTination 

20 Yes ~ ^ — ^ 

21 No 

Heeeiving informal financial help 

Ym ^ " — — 

31 No 

SuppMt frm whm 
30 None 

7 Parent 

4 Sibling 

4 Qthar 

Bnargencies result of unemployment i 
Eviction notice 
16 Yes ^ ~ 
28 No 
Bviction 
3 Yea~ 
42 No 

Mortgage foreclosttfe 

3 Yes 
42 No 

Utility cut off 
14 Yes 
31 No 

Need fcr food 
ie~ Yea 
27 No 



anergencies result of un^gflplo^^eri t 
Te 1 eph on e disc on n ec ted 

7 Yes' 
38 No 

Repossession car /furniture 

4 yes" ~ 
41 No 

Default personal loans 

9~ Yes 
36 No 

Declaration of Sa^^ -^ ttiptcy 

5 Yes' ~ 

40 No 

Need for cloth^ rrig 

4 Yes 

41 No 

Need repaj^ /replace appliances 

5 Yes 
40 No 

Help paying med^ bills 

11 Yes 
34 No 

T^pes of jielp received 
Food freg^ fo^ bank 

9 Yes 
36 No 
Food stmps 
20 Yes 
25 No 

Fuel assistance 

12 Yes 
33 No 

^lergency shelter 

4 Yes 

41 No 
Medicaid 

5 Yes 
40 No 

General Public Assistance 
~^ Yes — 

42 No 

Aid F^ilies Dependent Children 

3 Y%B 
42 No 

Health 

25 EHoellent 
18 Good 
2 Fair 

Recent Change in health 
14" Better 
30 Same 
1 Worse 
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Physical disabilities 

39 No 

Typm disabilities 

40 Ti/A 

2 poor eyesight 

3 Other 

Regeivea disability benefits tram SSA 
2 yes ~ ^ — ~ 

43 No 

HeGeived Workmen ' s Conipensation 
17 Yes ^ " ^ 
28 No 

Current health or medical coverage 

4 Medicare 

5 Blue Cross/Blue shield 
" Private Insurance 

2 Other 

33 No insurance 

Coverage carried by spouse at mployment 

7 Carried by respondent 

4 Carried by spouse 

34 N/A 

Lost health insuLrance when ungnployed 

24 Yes " " — ^ 

21 NO 

putting off medical care since u nemp loyed 
20 Yes — — ^ ^ 

25 No 

IF MAHRlED i 

Husband^ife employ ed 
8 yes ~ ^ 
15 No 

22 N/A 

Spouse mployed pri cg to unftnployment 
y yes — " 

12 No 
24 N/A 

Spouse started working since unroployment 
4 yes ^ — — — - — 

17 No- 

This result of unemployment 
T Yes — ^ — 

13 No 



If anployod, spouse will still work 

IS Yes — . — _ 

6 No 

Unemploynent has cau sed i 

Caused stress in family relationships 
29 yes 
12 No 

Depression about future 
31 Yes 
12 No 

Give up social activities 
33 yes 
9 No 

Avoid friends and relatives 
23 Yss 
18 No 

How Spending time since unem p 1 oy ed 
Looking every day^ for job 
36 Yes ^ " 

6 No 
Odd jobs 
16 Yes 
12 No 

Work around h ouse 
31 yes ~ 

8 KIo 
Chi 3 d care 

6 ^es 
IS K'o 

Unic n activities 

4 yes 
IB No 

Do most often 

14 No response 

19 Looking every day for job 

6 Odd Jobs 

5 Work around house 

1 Child care 

How long actively seeking job 



10 


No respon 


6 


1 month 


3 


2 months 


3 


3 months 


1 


4 months 


2 


6 months 


1 


7 months 


2 


lO months 


9 


12 months 


3 


18 months 


1 


20 months 


2 


21 months 


2 


24 months 


1 


36 inonths 
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Intensified search near und of Ui benefits 

23 Ves ^ 

16 No 

Expect to return to old job 
10 Yes 
33 N© 

What done to find job 
Going for interviews 
29 Yea 

5 No 

Head help^yranted ads 
40 Yes ~ ~ 
0 No 

Contact State employm ent agency 
29 Yes — 

6 No 
Retraining e lasses 
14 Yes 

13 No 

He e tings regarding job openings 
16 Yea 
11 No 

Willing to move fo r job 
3i Yes 
12 No 

Friendsy^elatives he lp find job openinos 

22 Yes ^ ^ ^ 

23 NQ 

Killing to do different work 
38 Yes ~" 
1 No 

WiJ-llng to receive on the job t raining 

36 Yes " — — ^ 
1 No 

Willing to take pay cut 

37 Yes 
7 No 

l^ow others laid of f who found j obs 
1 6 Yes ~— " 

25 No 



Nianber of interview s 

5 No Interviews" 

6 1*=2 Interviews 

7 3^4 interviews 
2 5-6 Interviews 

4 7-8 Interviews 
6 9-10 Interviews 

5 11-20 Interviews 

10 More than 20 Interviews 

EKpect ^o be In naw line of w^k 
27 Yes — 
9 No 

&£pect new job to pay more 
13 Yes 
13 No 

15 Same 

Willing to take an y job 
35 Yes ^ 
7 No 

Important things about finding job 

Receiving new training and job skil ls 
38 Very important 

4 Scmewhat important 

0 Not toportant 

3 No response 
personal strength /ambit 1 on 
41 Very important 

3 SoRiewhat Important 

0 Not impertant 
Support of family/friends 
29 Very toportant 
11 Somewhat ijfiportant 

3 Not important 
2 No respOTse 
Luck 

24 very important 
11 Scmewhat important 
8 Not Important 

2 No respOTse 
Upturn In e con my 
35 Very impOTtant 

7 Somewhat Important 

3 Not important 
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PART VI 

SIX-TOEK FOIiCHff UP OP 
JOB CliUB PARTI CI PAHTB WAVB 1 1 

The secona wave of questionnaires was complatad during 
the Fall of 1983 • Thirty-four from the original sample of 
45 persons responded to staff requests for information, 22 
males and 12 females* The resulting data are tabulated in 
Table 4 * Nine respondents were white, and 25 were black. 
Twelve individuals reported being married, 15 were single and 
seven were divoroed or separated. Only one respondent noted 
a change in marital status, having married during the 
interval between Wave I and Wave II* 

The data were stratified by employment status, and the 
results were tabulated separately for those persons respond- 
ing that they were currently employed (n ^ 1?) or still 
unemployed (n - 17) at the time of contact* It is of note 
that while eight of the nine white respondents had become 
employed during the interval period, only nine of the 25 
black respondents had found jobs. These data confirm other 
previous studies which note particular reemployment problems 
among blacks* Other factors which have been found to affect 
reemployment such as variation by age, level of education or 
retraining, were not able to be effectively tested in this 
research because of relative homogeneity of age and educa- 
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tionai attainment, and the fact that none of the respondents 
had part icipa tad in a job training program* 

in regard to health care issues, neither employed nor 
unenployed reported any significant change in personal health 
Status, or health insurance , However, there was a slight 
increase noted in the number needing assistance to help pay 
medical bills. Additionally, while only one of the 17 (5%) 
©nployed persons had sought counseling help, five of 12 (42%) 
of those who were unemployed sought counseling aid* Clearly, 
mental health aid issues, in addition to the loss of medical 
health, should be of concern for current public policy and 
future investigations • 

Not surprisingly, the unemployed persons reported 
emergency needs for food, cash, and help paying medical bills 
mora frequently than those who had become employed* Addi- 
tionally, while both groups received various in-kind assis-- 
tance, the unemployed were more likely to indicate receiving 
social services. Information regarding training activities 
did not show any significant changes nor differences between 
the two groups . 

Employment information about the respondents reported 
that 17 were employed, 13 full time and four part time. 
Among those who reported being unemployed, only three said 
that they had had any part time jobs to gain extra cash. 
Those who reported becoming reemployed indicated overwhelm- 
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ingiy that they were working for a new empioyer (13/17) and 
only seven of 17 reported that they were doing the same job. 
Interestingiy, 16/17 unemployed repondents indicated that 
they were willing to do different work. Sornewhat eurprising- 
ly# given both the literature in the field and the results 
of the first phase of this researc!i^ only three of 17 
ernployed persone felt that their new job was "worse" when 
Compared to the one that they had held previously* Nine of 
the 17 reported that the new job was further away from home 
than their ©id job* 

salary levels of the reemployed confirm other published 
data* While the average wage level before unemployment was 
reported around ?S*00 per hour, those who reported being 
CTiployed appeared to average about $3,50 per hour. This new 
salary^ for about one-half of the employed persons^ is 
reported to be higher than their previous unemployment 
insutanoe wage* Only three respondents report that their 
empXoyinant salary is lower than previous U.l. wage* 

Fringe benefits lost during unemployment are an im- 
portant consideration for most dislocated workers who had 
previQusly had good benefits at the jobs from which they were 
dislocated* It is in this area that one begins to see 
significant differences between the desirability of old and 
new jobs. Twelve of 17 respondents report that their new job 
offered health benefits, eight received pension rights, and 
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eight reported reeaiving other benefits. About 50i of those 
reoaiving benefits at their new job felt that such benefits 
were "worse" when conipared to their previous benefits. Seven 
©f the OTiployed report that they expect their jobs to be 
temporary and ten of 17 feel that there is no opportunity 
for advancement in the new job. 

The job Qlub respondents were additionally queried as to 
what job seeking activities they had engaged in during the 
six weeks previous* Both employed and unemployed persons 
reported going on interviews, checking ads in the newspaper, 
and checking with the Maryland Job Service* The largest 
difference between the two groups of respondents was in 
their reported attendance at meetings to learn about job 
opanings. While 15 of 17 employed respondents had attended 
such meetings, only one of 17 unemployed persons had attended 
such sessions* Previous research suggests that networking 
is considered to be a primary avenue for finding reemploy- 
ment These results seem, at least in part, to confirm that 
suggestion* 

New training and job skills, an upturn in the economy, 
the support of family and friends, and personal strength and 
ambition were viewed by all respondents as very important in 
finding a job. Luck, however, was not considered to be an 
important factor in job search, although a slightly greater 
proportion of the unCTipioyed view luck as very important. 
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The respondents to the questionnaires ware additjonally 
asked to rate the effectiveness of Presidential policies and 
the degree to which various agencies were aiding the unem- 
ployed. When first queried during wave I, only 9% of the 
wor3cers supported the President's economic policies and felt 
they were working, and 84% did not. In fact, 701 felt that 
the policies of the Federal governrnent had caused the 
layoffs. When workers were queried during the second wave 
of questionnaires, 41% felt that there had been an upturn in 
the economy, and 21% felt that the President's economic 
policies were working and 761 still felt they were not yet 
working. Additional y, whereas previously 22% felt that the 
Pederai government was doing all it could to create jobs, 32% 
now felt that was. The State was viewed as doing all it 
could to create jobs equally in both waves, but, interesting- 
ly, the view of union participation in job creation had 
undergone a alight shift. Whereas previously only 15% had 
responded positively about. union efforts, and 64% negatively, 
at the time of the second wave, 41% responded that they felt 
that the union was doing all it could to create jobs and 38% 
felt that the union was not. 
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Distribution ^ ReepDnses to QuestiOTnaire 
Interviews Six Weeka Post Joh Club-4^ave li 



IJKEIIPLOYEI) 



TOTAL 



Marital Status 

No Change 
Chmge 

Type of Change 
KA 

Harrlfed 

Family Size 

N© Change 
Qianga 

Type ©f Change 
KA 

Larger 

Number of Dependents 
No Change 
Qiange 

Type of Chmge 
NA 

Missing 

Present Residence 
No ChF*nge 
Chanf.e 

Type of Change 
KA 

Gloved In v/ Parents 

Health Status 

Ho Change 
Change 

Type ©f Change 
KA 

Better 
Worse 

Bp©use*s Employment Status 
N© Change 
Change 
NA 

Hissing 

Type of Giange 
NA 

Lost Job 
Missing 



17 

0 



17 
0 



16 
1 



16 

0 (1 missing) 

17 
0 



17 
0 



15 
2 



15 

1 (1 missing) 



15 
2 



IS 

1 

1 



5 
1 
8 

3 



13 
1 

3 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 
1 



16 



17 

0 



17 

0 

0 



a 
0 
9 
0 



17 

0 
0 



(1 HI) 



32 
1 



.33 
1 



32 



32 

1 (1) 



33 
1 



33 
1 



31 
3 



31 

1 (2) 



32 
2 



32 

1 

1 



13 
1 

17 
3 



30 

1 

3 



48 

54 



EhrTLOTCP UKEMrLaYEl) TOTAL 

Will Spouse continue to work? 

Yes 0 0 0 

No 0 0 0 

NA 14 17 31 

Hissing 3 0 3 

Health liisurance 

No Change 9 14 23 

Change 3 2 5 

NA 2 13 

Hissing 3 0 3 

Type of Chmnge 

KA 13 15 26 

Lost 1 2 3 

Gmined 1 0 1 

Hissing 4 0 4 

Sought Counseling 

Ymm 1 5 6 

Ko lii 2.2 2C 

Missing 2 0 2 



&lERGa^ClES EXPERIEKCED IK 
PAST SIX raEKS 



Eviction Notice 
Yes 
N© 

Eviction 

Yes 
Ho 

Hortgage Foreeloaure 
Yes 
No 

Utilities Cut Off 
Yes 
No 

Emergency Need for Food 
Yes 
NO 

Telephone Disconneeted 
Yes 
Ko 

^possesion of Car or Furniture 
Yes 
No 



2 13 

15 16 31 

0 0 0 

17 17 3< 

0 tf 0 

17 17 3^^ 

n 0 0 

1? 17 U 

2 4 6 

15 13 28 

0 0 0 

17 17 3i 

0 1 1 

17 16 33 
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69 

53 



EMrLOYEI) 



TOTAL 



Bankruptcy 
Yes 
No 

fault on Fefsonal Loan 
Yes 
Kd 

Biiefg^nGy Need for Cash 
Yes 
No 

Emergency Need for Clothing 
Yes 
No 

BnergariQy Need for Repair or 
Replaceinent of Major 
Appllanees 

Yes 

No 

toergency Heed for Help In 
Paying Ifedical Bills 
Yes 
No 



0 
17 



1 

It 



3 

1/ 



0 
1/ 



1 

It 



3 

14 



0 

17 



1 

16 



9 
6 



1 

16 



0 

17 



3 
12 



0 

3^ 



2 

'J2 



12 
22 



a 

3: 



1 

33 



8 

26 



KICEIVED HELP IN PAST WEEKS 



Food Bank 

Yes 
No 

Food Stamps 
Yes 
Ho 

Fuel Assistmice 
Yes 
No 

Bnergency Shelter 
Yes 
No 

HedlQaid 

Yes 
No 

C^neral Public Assistance 
Yes 
No 



13 (1 MI) 
3 

13 (1) 
1 

15 (1) 



0 

" (2) 



0 

15 C2) 



a 

" (2) 



5 

12 



2 

15 



1 

16 



0 
17 



2 

15 



1 

It 



8 

25 (1 nissing) 



28 (1 nissing) 



31 (1 missing) 



32 (2 inlssdAg) 



3D (2 mlBstag) 



31 (2 missinfi) 
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Other 



&irLOYED uNC^^^LoyED total 

Yes Oil 

No 1^ (3) 15 (1) 29 (4 mtBBing) 

Yes 1 12 

14 (2) 11 (5) 23 (7 ffiiesing) 



TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Altered Program since last 
Interviav ? 

Yes 3.3 g 

No 14 14 2S 

Type of Progrm 

Ironwork 2 0 2 

1 

3 

KA 14 14 2 8 



Hechanie ^ 0 

Other 0 3 



Did Someone Advipe You 
to Enter? 

Job Club 1 0 1 

Other 0 1 1 

Missing 2 0 2 

30 



KA 14 16 



Did You Get Job Related 
to Training? 

Yes 2 NA 2 

No 1 1 



NA 14 



14 



Are You Paying for Training? 

Yes 0 0 0 ' 

Nd 335 

NA 14 14 28 

Receiving Pay While Training 

Yes 2 2 4 

No 1 1 2 

KA 1* 14 2 8 

Length of Prograin 

0-3 months 1 0 1 

4-6 months 0 2 2 

7-12 months 0 0 0 

13 months + 2 1 3 

NA lA 13 (1) 27 (1 missing) 
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EMrLOYED 



UN_EMrLDYED 



Since Left Job Club Have 
You Found e Job ? 

Yes 15 (1) 2 

No 1 (fouiid job 14 (1) 

before club) 



Job Status 

Full-tiTOe 13 
PErt-time 4 



Any Tmtt^tlme jobs for 
Extra Casli 

No 14 

Is Employer the Smm as Before 

Yes 4 jg^ 

No 13 



Compare New Job to Old 

Better ^ 7 

Korse 3 

Same 7 



Length of UnasployiDent 

0-8 veeks 0 1 

9-16 weeks . ^ 1 

17-24 1 1 

25-32 1 2 

33-40 ... 0 0 

41-48 1 1 

49-56 1 3 

57-64 C 1 

65-72 1 0 

73-80 3 1 

80-87 3 0 

88-97 2 0 

98+ 2 5 

Hissing 5 1 

Is Work the Same as Before Are You Willing to 

do Different Work 

Yes 7 

No 10 2 

Receiving UneiDplo^ent Insurance 

Yas NA 2 

No 15 

Hissing . 0 , 



Receiving Extended Vt 
Yes 
No 

Hissing 



I 

16 
n 



TOTAL 



Have You Exhausted m 
Yes 
No 
NA 

Miss in p 

Receiving Welfare 
Yea 
No 

Mies in g 

Compare UneinplDyinent Inaurance to 
New Salary (employed) 
Old Salary (imeaployed) 

Salary Higher 

Salary Lower 

Salary Same 

NA 

After Exhausted VI did you Look 
More Intensely for m Job 
Yes 
Ko 
KA 

^ceiving Infomjal Assistance 
Yea 
No 



S 
8 
4 
0 



KA 



8 
3 
2 
4 



KA 



KA 



9 
S 
0 
0 



1 

16 
0 



12 
0 
0 
5 



5 
A 
8 



6 

11 



14 
16 
4 
0 



1 

16 
0 



20 
3 
2 
9 



5 
4 
8 



6 

11 



DOES Nro JOB OFFEK 

Health Insurance 
Yes 
Ko 



12 

5 



NA 



12 
S 



Pension 

Yes 
No 

Bon't foow 
Hissing 

Other Benefits 
Yes 
No 

nrmp^vT f^T^mr rtofftt.^ th 



7 

a 
1 
1 

8 

8 (IMI) 



NA 



KA 



7 
8 

1 
1 

8 

8 



(1 MI) 



J)LT) RFN^FTTTq 



Health Insurance 
Better 
Worse 

Sa^e 



5 
4 
S 



KA 



5 
4 
8 



S3 
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EMTLOTEU UK£^iPLaYE^ TOTAL 

Tens Ion 

Botter .5 5 

Worae S 5 

Same 6 6 

Hlssine 1 2 

Other Benefits 

Better 4 NA ^ 

Worse A 4 

Same 7 7 

IHssing 1 1 

IN PA8T STX WEK^ W HAT HAVF ypn 
nnvr TD FTKn ^ 

Interviews 

Yes 9 8 17 



Ko 6 



Attend Meetings to Le«rn 
About Job Openings 
Yes 
No 



9 15 



Missing; 2 0 ^ 



Check ^ds in Paper 

Yes 13 

No 0 

Missing 2 0 2 



17 32 
0 0 



Ch^ok with State Employment 
Agen ey 

Yes 6 9 17 

7 8 15 

Missing 2 0 2 

C^eck with Private EmplD5^ent 
Agen ey 

Yes 7 6 13 

No 8 11 19 

Mssing 2 0 2 

Attend Katraining Classes to 
Learn Kew Job Skills 

Yes 4 37 

No 11 14 25 

Hissing 2 0 2 



0 1 



1 



15 (2) 16 3j 



Im the New Job Closer or Farther 
Away than Old Job 

Closer 5 ^A 5 

Farther 9 9 

Same 3 3 
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TOTAL 



CPinpared With Your Old Jab 
1^ Your New Job More or Less 
Satisfactory? 

More Satisfactory 
Less Satlafactory 
Sanio 

Are the Hours at Your New Job 
Better or Worse than Old Job 
Better 
Worse 
Same 



6 
5 
6 



7 
6 
4 



KA 



6 
5 

a 



7 
6 
4 



Is New Salary Better or Worse 
than Old Salary 
Better 
Worse 
Sama 



3 
8 
6 



KA 



3 
8 
6 



How Much Honey are You Earning 
Less than $3,33 
3,33=5,00 
5.01-8,00 
6,01-11,00 
Missing 

Is There an ^portmlty for 
Ad van eement 
Yes 
No 

Don^t Know 



1 

10 
3 
0 
3 



6 

10 

1 



NA 



1 

10 
3 
0 
3 



6 

10 
1 



Are You Heeeiving or Are You 
Willing to Receive On the 
Job Training 

Y'es 

No 

How Mmy Job Applications Have 
You Filled Out? 
None 

I- 3 
6»10 

II- 20 
21-30 
31-50 
50+ 

Missing 



6 
11 



JL 

2 
7 
2 
2 

0 
0 
3 



16 

0 (l) 



A 
2 
3 

2 
4 
1 
1 
0 



32 

11 <1 missing) 



5 
4 

10 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 



53 

61 

o 

ERIC 



7 01 Ah 



how nimiy Interview*, llavr Vou Hat]? 

Kimc 5 

3=3 6 

6^]0 2 

13^20 0 

23 "30 1 

31- jO 0 

30 4 0 



Hcv Hany Calls Have Ydu Kadt 
AliDut Getting e Job? 
Kone 
3-3 
6^10 
3 3-20 
23-30 
31-30 
30+ 

Hissing 

Have You Taken s Cut in Pay or 
Are you V^illing to lake a 
Cut ill Pay? 
Yes 
Ko 

Kould You Taka Any Job Avallabla? 
Yes 
No 

Don't Know 



2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 



9 



KA 



Do Yoy Expect to Retura to Your Old 
Job ? 

Yes 2 
Ko 13 
Don't Know Z 

In Looking For a Job Have You 
Felt Any Discrimination Against 
You? 

Yes 3 
Ko U 

What Type of Dlsorittinatlon ? 

Age a 

Race 0 

KA 15 

Hissing i 

if It Was Age Dlserimlnat ion Do You 
Think it Is Because You Will Br 
Eligible For a Pension Soon? 

Yes I 
No J 



3 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 



3 
2 
2 
2 
6 
0 
2 
0 



15 
2 



10 

6 

1 



4 

12 

a 



4 

13 



2 
1 

13 
1 



iri 

10 

3 

Ci 

2 

0 

1 

3 



5 
3 
3 

9 
1 
5 
3 



23 
11 



10 

6 

1 



0 
2 

14 



(1) 



6 

25 
3 



7 

27 



3 
1 

26 
2 



1 

3 

29 



(3 mlBsing) 
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V!<mVl OYl J) icq Ai 



mA^l l-ATi Tiir i^ rroKTANnr or 

Tin rrnvnintcf: TKTKr-4- i>: 

Itt*coav5n^^ Krw Training and Job 
Skills 

V^ry Important 
SDmevhat ImpDrt ant 
Kdi liiiportant 

Personal Strength and Anjbitlpn 
in Looking for a Job 
Very Iniportant 
SoMwhat luiportant 
Not Important 

Support of Family and Friends 
Very Important 
Somewhat Important 
Kot Iffiportant 

Luck 

Very Important 
Somewhat Import ant 
Kot Important 

Upturn in the Economy 
Very Important 
Somewhat Important 
Not Important 

IN amTT^M nn vmt TMTvr ^ut^v 



7 

e (2) 



KA 



6 (2 unsure ) 



i: 

5 
0 



13 
0 



11 

3 

3 



6 
6 
5 



15 

2 

0 



13 

3 

1 



15 

1 

1 



12 

2 

3 



9 
6 
2 



12 

5 

0 



25 

& 

1 



28 

5 

1 



23 

5 

6 



15 
12 
7 



27 

7 

0 



An Upturn In the Economy 
Yes 
Ko 

Don't Know 

President *B Economic Policlea 
©re Workii g? 

Ko 

Don*t itoow 

ThB Federal Government is 
Doing all it can to Create 
Jobs ? 

Ves 
Kn 

Don't Know 



6 

11 
0 



2 

14 
1 



5 

10 



8 
9 
0 



5 



6 

9 
2 



14 
20 



7 

26 
1 



11 
19 
4. 
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E^^' LOY ED ITN EMP LOYED TClTAL 



The State is ^Inp mil it 
Can to Create Jobs? 

Yes 10 7 17 

No ^ ^ 12 

Don't i&iDw 3 2 ^ 

The Union ±e Doing all It 
Can to Create Jobs? 

Yes 7 7 

Ko 5 B 

Don't Know 4 2 

Length of TiTDe Received UI 
Before Foimd a Job 

Kever Reeeived 6 NA 

1-10 weeks 1 
10=40 1 
40-50 1 
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14 

13 
6 



6 



6 
1 
1 
1 

50- 60 2 2 
60-70 6 

If You Have Exhausted UI 

What is the Length of Time 

It Has Been EKhausted? 

HO week 2 NA 2 

20-30 2 2 

31-40 1 1 

41-50 0 0 

51- 60 1 1 
KA 10 10 
Missing 1 ^ 

Did You Find Your Job Through 
the Job Club? 

Yes 5 NA 3 

Ko 12 12 

Did you Attend the Bitlre 
Session of the Job Club? 

Yes 14 10 24 

No J 7 10 

mimt >7ere the HoBt Helpful (2 answers per recipient) 

Services Offered? 

CounsellnB 2 B IQ 

Resume Help 6 8 14 

Use of Telephone 2 1 3 

Application Help 2 6 

Othter Help ^ 4 13 

All the Servlcee 1 23 

None of the Services 1 0 1 

Missing ? 9 18 
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EKLC 



EMTLDYED 



TOTAL 



Wliat were the Least HolpfuJ 
Servicea Offered? 
Cpunsellng 
ResumD Help 
Use of Telephone 
Application Help 
Other Help 
All the Services 
None of the Services 
(All vere Helpful) 

KA 

Hissing 

Now That you Have a New Job 
Is Family Life Better? 
Better 
Worse 
Sane 
KA 

What Problems Did you toeounter 
In looking for a Job? 

Inability to get Interview 
Ko Transportation 
Other/No applications 

AcGepted 
None 



(2 answers per recipient) 



0 1 1 

1 0 1 
1 1 2 
0 1 2 

6 9 17 

U 0 

19 ^1 40 



10 KA 10 

3 3 

3 3 

1 1 



KA 1 1 

6 6 
8 8 



2 2 
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PART VII 

Tra-MONTH FOLLOW UP OF 
PARTIClP^rTS IH JOB CLUB PROGRAM - yihVm III 

The third wave of interviews was compietad during the 
Summer, 1984, nine months after the second wave interviews 
occurred later during the Summer^ 1984, Telephone interviews 
were conducted by the research staff. Only 17 respondents were 
able to be contacted, the others having unlisted phones, moved; 
or otherwise not being available for questioning. The following 
results, therefore, are limited by possible response bias and 
should not be generalised beyond the population reported here. 
However, one may speculate that the research staff's inability 
to reach individuals from the original sample may be indicative 
of the life changes that dislocation occasions. 

Ten males and seven females responded^ four of whom were 
white and thirteen of whom were black. The s^ple was strati- 
fled into three groups: unemployed Individuals i those who were 
still employed in the jobs that they had had at the time of the 
second wave interviews? and^ those who had located employnient 
since the second wave Interview process. Results are reported 
and tabulated In Table 5. Ten respondents reported being unem- 
ployed and seven were TOiployed. As similarly reported for the 
respondents of wave II, race appeared to be related to difficul- 
ty in obtaining reemployment. Eight of the ten (80%) unemployed 
persons were black, 
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Thosa persons still unemployed contlnuad to eKperience 
emergency situations in their private lives i three of ten report 
"'tility cutoff SI two reported an emergency need for foodi one 
had had a telephone disconnected? one had a car repossessed r one 
reported a loan default j and two reported emergency need for 
clothes. Three of the ten unemployed faced bankruptcy and five 
{50%) of the unemployed workers had an OTergency need for cash. 
Three required help in paying medical bills. The majority of the 
employed workers did not report any similar emergencies with the 
exception of one who reported a utility shutoff and an emergency 
need for cash. 

Those dislocated persons who reported being unemployed 
required additional help from various public end private sources. 
Five received aid from the food bankf five had to apply for food 
stamps. Only one of the employed persons needed such aid. 
Two of the unemployed required fuel assistance; two received 
medieaidj two required help from General Public Assistance 
programs; and two reported other assistance needed. Not sur- 
prisingly^ cash flow and in-kind assistance became more impor- 
tant as length of unemployment increased. 

Six of the ten unemployed persons had been able to find 
some part-time work for extra cash. Only two reported looking 
more intensely for work after exhausting unemployment insurance 
benefits. Overwhelmingly, the unemployed persons were willing to 
do work different from that which they did before, and four of 
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the seven employed reported having found employment doing 
different jobs than previously. In a similar vein, nine of ten 
unemployed were willing to take a cut in pay in order to work, 
and five of the seven employed persons reported having done so. 

The employed workers had faced changes in the benefits 
they previously may have had. One of the seven reported the new 
job does not have health insurance! three report no pension 
benefits. Of those who had health and pension benefits, three 
reported that these benefits were worse than previously. Two of 
the seven employed respondants reported better benefits - 

The workers continued to rate receiving new training and job 
skills and personal strength and ambition as important factors 
in finding a job. Support from family and friends, and an 
upturn in the economy rated as less important to a majority of 
these dislocated individuals. Luck was viewed as the least 
important aspect to successful reemployment. 

In general, these workers were evenly distributed in the 
degree to which they felt there had been an upturn in the 
economy. The President's economic policies were felt to be 
working by 181 of the respondents. 701 of the sample reported 
that they were unsure or that they felt the policies not to be 
working. Interestingly, of the seven employed workers, 861 
felt that the President's economic policies were not working. 
While four of the ten (401) unemployed workers felt that the 
Federal government was doing all it could to create jobs, only 
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two of the employed workers (28%) felt the same way. Similarly, 
the unemployed workers were more likely to feel that the State 
was doing all it could to create jobs • 

In BumnBry, it can be clearly seen that continued unemploy- 
ment^ even for those who have ultimately located employment, 
creates family and monltary emergencies which can only be 
considered detrimental to the mental and physical health of 
these dislocated workers. The need for additional support and 
supportive services for this population should be addressed in 
future research and considered by state and federal legislatures 
in subsequent funding decisions. 
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Table 5 



Distribution of RespDnses to Telephone interviews 
Ten weeks Post aoh Club-Wav© III 

STILL MIWLY 
l^g^pLOYED mpLoyED miPLDYED TOTAL 



Marital Status 
Married 
Single 

S epar a t ed /D ivor ced 

Years .Married 
2 yeitf a 
5 years 
lb years 
21 years 
KA 

Children 
None 
One 
Two 
Five 



1 

0 
0 
1 
8 



4 

3 
2 
1 



1 
1 
0 



0 
1 
0 
0 

1 



I 

0 

1 

0 



1 

2 
2 



1 

0 

1 

0 
3 



5 
0 
0 
0 



4 
8 
5 



2 
1 
1 
1 
12 



10 
3 
3 
1 



Age 

Under 25 
26-35 
36-45 
46-55 
Over 55 

Ye^s at present Residenc# 
Under 6 months 

I- 5 years 
6^10 years 

II- 20 years 
21-30 years 

Years in M«yland 
11-20 years 
21-30 years 
31-40 years 
50-60 years 



1 
7 
0 

2 
0 



1 
3 
1 
2 
3 



0 
6 
2 
2 



1 
1 

0 
0 

0 



0 
0 

0 

1 
1 



0 
2 
0 
0 



1 

2 
0 

1 
1 



1 

X 

1 
1 
1 



1 

2 
2 
0 



3 
10 
0 
3 
1 



2 
4 
2 
4 
5 



1 
10 
4 
2 
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70 



STILL 
EhtPLOYED 



KmLY 
EMPLOYED 



TOTAL 



Marital Status 

No Change 9 
Qiange 1 

Family Sizm 

No Change 7 

Larger 2 

Swaller 1 

Number of Dependents 

No Change 7 
Change 3 

Present Residence 

No Change 6 
Change 4 

Health Status 

No Chmge 8 

Change 2 

Missing 0 

Spouse's Employment Status 

No Change 4 

Qiange 1 (gained) 

NA 3 

Will Spouse Continue to Work? 

Yea 1 

No 0 

Missing 9 

Health Insurance Coverage 

No Change 7 

Gflined Insurance 1 

Lost Insurance 2 

Sought Help ©f a Counselor 

Yes 1 

No 9 

Missing 0 

a^ERGENCI ES EXPERIENCED IN PAST 
SIX MONTHS ~" 



2 
0 
0 



1 
1 
0 



0 
0 
2 



0 
2 

0 



0 

1 
1 



5 
0 



5 
0 
0 



5 
0 



5- 
0 



5 
0 
0 



0 

0 
5 



4 
0 
1 



0 

4 

1 



15 
2 



13 

3 

1 



13 
4 



12 
5 



15 

2 

0 



7 
2 
8 



1 
0 

16 



11 
3 

3 



J, 

14 
2 



Eviction Notice 
Yes 
No 



Eviction 



Yes 
No 



0 

9 (1) 



0 

9 (1) 



0 

2 



0 

2 



0 
5 



13 (1) 



0 

16 (1) 
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Mortgage Foreclosure 
Yes 
No 

Utilities Cut Off 

Yes 
No 

Emergency Need For Food 
Yes 
No 

Telephone Disconnected 
Yes 
No 

Repossession of Car or Furniture 
Yes 
No 

Personal Loan Default 
Yes 
No 

Bankruptcy 

Yes 
No 

Emergency Need For Cash 
Yes 
No 

Bnergency Need for Clothing 
Yes 
No 

Emergency Need for Repair or 
Eeplacenient of Major Appliance 
Yes 
No 

Bnergency Need for Help in 
Paying Medical Bills 
Yes 
No 

RECEIVED HELP IN PAST SIX MONTHS 



UN&JPLOYED 



0 

9 (1) 



3 

6 (1) 



2 

7 CD 



1 

8 (1) 



1 

7 (2) 



1 

8 (1) 



3 

6 (1) 



5 

4 (1) 



2 

5 C3) 



0 

9 (1) 



3 

6 (1) 



STILL 

EMPLOYED 



0 
2 



NEWLY 
EMPLOYED TOTAL 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 
2 



0 

5 



1 
A 



0 
5 



0 
5 



0 

5 



0 

5 



0 
5 



1 
4 



0 

5 



1 
4 



0 

5 



0 

16 (1) 
4 

10 (1) 
2 

14 (1) 



1 

15 (1) 



1 

14 (2) 
1 

13 (1) 
13 (1) 



6 

10 (1) 



12 (3) 



15 (1) 



'2 

13 CD 



Food Bank 



Yes 
No 



5 
5 



0 

2 



0 
5 



5 

12 
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STILL 
EMPLOYED 



NEWl^ ■ 
H-IPLOYED TOTAL 



Food Stamps 

Yes 
No 

Fuel Assistance 

Yes 
No 

Emargency Shelter 
Yes 
No 



Medicaid 



Yes 
No 



General Public Assistance 
Yea 
No 



AFDC 



Yes 
No 



Other As si stance 
Yes 
No 

Have You Entered a Training 
Prograin Since the Last 
Interview? 

Yes 

No 

Type of Training Program 
OJT 

Coimnunity College 

JTPA 

Other 

NA 

Did you Pay for Training? 
Yes 
No 

NA / Missing 

What was the Cost? 

Under $100 

1100-500 

$1,000+ 



5 
5 



2 
8 



0 

10 



2 

7 (1) 



2 

7 (1) 



0 

8 (2) 



2 
8 



3 
7 



0 
1 

0 
2 
7 



1 
1 
8 



8 



0 

2 



0 
2 



0 

2 



0 
2 



1 
4 



2 
3 



0 
5 



0 
5 



0 0 

1 (1 missing) 4 (1) 



0 

1 (1) 



0 

1 (1) 



1 
1 



0 
0 
0 

1 
1 



1 

0 

1 



0 

1 

0 



0 

5 



1 
4 



1 

4 



0 
0 
1 
0 

4 



0 
1 

4 



8 

0 



6 

11 



4 

13 



0 
17 



14 (1) 



2 

12 (3) 



0 

14 (3) 



3 

13 (1) 



5 

12 



0 
1 
1 
3 
12 



2 
2 

13 

0 

1 
1 
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STILL NEWLY 
UNPrPLOYED mPLOYED EMPLOYED TOTAL 



Are You Recevlng Pay While 
Training? 

Yes 

No 

NA 

What is the Length of the 
Prograin? 

0^3 months 
4-^6 tnontha 
7-12 months 
13 + months 

Did you pick Up Part-titne 
^ jobs for extra cash? 

Yes 

No 

How Many Weeks Have (Had) You 
Been Unemployed? 

1 weak-6 months 
12-18 months 
18-24 xnonths 
244^onths 

Don't toow/Hlasing 

Are You Receiving : 

Unemployment Insurance 

Extendad Ul 

Welfare 

Other Social Services 
Missing 

Have you Exhausted Your UI? 

Compare UI to Old Salary (uneT^loyed) 
New Salary (employed) 

More (UI IS HIGHER) 
Less (UI IS LESS) 
Same 
MI 

If you Have Exhausted UI, Are 
You Looking More Intensely 
For a Job? 

Yes 

No 

MI/NA 

Compare Current Job With Old Job 
Batter 
Worse 
Same 



1 

1 
8 



2 
0 

0 
0 



6 
4 



4 
1 
.1 

3 
1 



3 
0 
0 

1 

1 



1 

0 
6 
3 



2 
3 
5 



NA 



1 
0 
1 



0 
0 
0 
1 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



2 
0 
0 



0 
1 
4 



0 
0 
0 
1 



NA 



2 
1 
0 
2 
0 



NA 



1 
4 
0 
0 



NA 



2 

2 

13 



2 
0 



0 
2 



6 
4 



6 
2 
I 
5 
1 



3 
0 
0 
1 
1 



3 

2 
0 



2 
4 
6 
3 



2 
3 
5 



5 
2 
0 
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ERIC 



STILL NEWLY 
UNmpLO^'ED mpLQYED Ehn^LOYED TOTAL 



Receiving Informal Assistance 
Yes 
No 

Are You Willing to do Different 
Work or are You Currently dotog 
a Different job than Before? 
Same 

Different 
Missing 

WHAT HAVE YOU DWE TO FIND 
A JOB? 



2 
8 
0 



KA 



1 
1 
0 



NA 



1 
3 
1 



4 
6 



4 

12 
1 



Interviews 



Yes 
No 



6 
4 



NA 



5 
0 



11 
4 



Cheeked Newspaper Ads 
Yes 
No 

Check State toployment Agency 
Yea 
No 

Qieck Private Agencies 
Yes 
No 

Attend Retraining Classes 
Yea 
No 

Attend Meetings to Learn about 
New Job (^enings 
Yea 
No 

DOES JOB OFFER I 



6 
4 



6 
4 



1 
9 



1 
9 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



3 
2 



3 
2 



1 
4 



1 
4 



1 
4 



9 
6 



9 
6 



2 

13 



2 

13 



2 

13 



Health Insurance 
Yea 
No 



Penaion 



Yea 
No 



2 
0 



3 

1 (1) 



3 
2 



5 

1 (1) 



4 

3 



Other Benefits 
Yes 
No 



1 
4 



2 
5 



STILL NEls^LY 
UNEMPLOYED B-fPLOYED B-frLOYED TOTAL 



COMPARE PR ESENT BENEFITS TO 
OLD BENEFITS 



Health Inaurance 

Better NA 

Worse 

Same 

Pension 

Better 

Worse 

Same 

Other Benefits 

Better 
Worse 
Same 
Missing 

Are you ^ceiving or Are You 
Willing to Receive OJT? 
Yea 
No 

Missing 

Did you Take a Cut in Pay or 
Are you Willing to Take a 
Cut in Pay? 

Yes 

No 

How Much Do You Earn? 

$3.30 or Less 
3,30»5,00 
3,00-8,00 
8.00 + 

How Many Applications Have You 

Filled Out in the Fast Six Months? 

None 1 
1»20 3 
25-30 3 
30+ 2 

How Hmy Interviews Have You 

Gone to in the Past Six Months? 

None 2 

1-3 2 

/♦-7 5 

8+ 1 



10 

0 

0 



9 
1 



NA 



1 
1 
0 



0 

2 



0 
0 
2 
0 



NA 



3 
0 

2 
3 
0 



1 
1 
0 
3 



1 
3 
1 



2 
3 



0 
2 
0 
3 



0 
3 
1 
1 



0 
3 
1 
1 



3 
0 

2 
3 

0 



1 
1 
0 
3 



12 

4 

1 



11 
6 



0 
2 
2 
3 



I 
6 
A 
3 



2 
5 
6 
2 
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STILL NEWLY 
UN^LOYED g^IPLOYED El^LQYED TOTAL 



How Many Calls About Job 
^enlngs Have You Made In 
the Past SiK Months? 

None 1 
1-15 5 
16^30 1 
30+ 3 

Would You Be Willing To Take 
Any Job? 

Yes 6 
No 3 
Missing 1 

Do You EKpect To Ri^turn to 
Your old Job? 

Yes 1 
No 9 
Don't lOiow 0 

Is There Opportimity for 
Advancement in Your Job? 

Yes NA 
No 

Is There Opportunity for 
Overt irae In Your Job? 

Yes NA 
No 

Did you Encounter Discrimination 
in Looking for Your Job? 

Yea 3 
No 7 
Missing 0 

RATE THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FOLLOWrNG 
THINGS IN FINDING A JOB 

Receiving New Training and Job Skills 

Very Important 7 
Somewhat Insert ant 2 
Not Important 1 

Personal Strength and tobitlon 

Very Important 8 

Somewhat Important 2 

Not Important 0 



NA 



NA 



0 
2 
0 



2 
0 



2 
0 



NA 



2 
0 
0 



2 
0 

0 



0 
3 
1 
1 



NA 



0 
4 
J. 



3 
2 



3 

i 



I 

3 
1 



3 

s 



2 

3 
0 



1 
8 
2 
4 



6 
3 
1 



1 

IS 
1 



3 
2 



5 
2 



4 

10 
1 



12 



12 

5 

0 
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ERIC 



UNEhffLOYED 



STILL 
EMPLOYED 



NEWLY 
EMPLOYED 



TOTAL 



Support froin Family and Friends 
Very Important 
Somewhat Iroportant 
Not Important 

Luck 

Very Important 
Somewhat Importmt 
Not Important 

An Upturn in the Economy 
Very Important 
S ome wh a t Imp or t an C 
Not Important 

Do You Think There Has Been an 
Upturn in the Economy? 
Yes 
No 

Missing 

no You Think the President's 
Economic Policies are Working? 
Yes 
No 

Unsure 

Do You Think the Federal Government 
Is Doing all It Cm to Create 
Jobs? 

Yes 
No 

IfRpura 

Do You Think the State is Doing 
all It Can to Create Jobs? 
Yes 
No 

Unsure 

Do You Think the Union Is Doing 
all It Can to Create Jobs? 
Yes 
No 

Unsure 

Now That You Have a Job, Would 
You Say Your Family Life is 
Better 
Worse 



4 
5 
1 



2 
6 
2 



5 
5 
0 



5 
3 
2 



2 

5 

2 (1) 



4 

3 
3 



4 
2 
4 



2 
4 

1 (3) 



NA 



2 
0 
0 



0 
2 
0 



1 
X 

0 



1 
1 

0 



1 

1 

0 



0 
2 
0 



1 
1 
0 



1 
1 

0 



2 
0 
0 



2 
1 
2 



1 
2 
2 



3 

0 

1 (1) 



1 
3 
1 



0 
5 
0 



2 
3 
0 



1 
3 
1 



1 
3 
I 



4 

1 
0 



8 
6 
3 



3 

10 
4 



9 

6 

1 (1) 



7 
7 
3 



3 

11 



6 
8 
3 



6 
6 
5 



4 

8 
2 



6 
1 
0 



(1) 



(3) 
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UNEOTLOTED 



STILL 

EMPLOYED 



KEWLY 

EhlPLOYED TOTAL 



Whv did You Leave Your PrevJuus 
job? 

Fired 
Laid Off 
Quit 

Don't l&iow 

Do You Think Discrimination 
Played a Part In the Loss 
Of Your Job? 

Yes 

No 

Missing 



1 
1 
1 
7 



2 
2 
6 



NA 



NA 



0 
1 
1 
3 



0 
1 
4 



1 
2 
2 

10 



2 
3 

10 
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PART VIII 



This study was designed zo provide information about 
Maryland's dislocated workers, including socioeconomiG 
characteristies^ their personal and economic difficulties 
and their views regarding policias designed to assist tham, 
A review of the literature has suggested that it is demo- 
graphic and personal characteristics of the dislocated 
worker which determine their reemployment success and their 
ability to maintain this personal and economic health. 

Dislocated workers participating in a Maryland dislo- 
cated worker project were repeatedly surveyed over the 
course of a year to determine their personal character- 
istics, changing life situations, job search behavior, and 
economic and social circumstances* In depth interviews were 
initially conducted with a small pilot sample to both 
establish baseline data and to develop subsequent question- 
naires. Data collection was conducted at three separate 
intervals during the year to document changes in their life 
situation of these dislocated workers. 

What emerged from the study was a view of individuals 
who increasingly faced growing economic loss and economic and 
personal dislocation occasioned by layoffs . These workers 
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continued to seek raampioyment , but many of those still 
unemployed one year after the beginning of the study were 
becoming more discouraged. Both reemployed and employed 
persons had faced emerging needs for assistance* either 
food^ money, or medical. The severity of these needs was 
most evidenced by those who continued to be unemployed* 
Almost all reemployed persons had jobs which paid less 
and provided fewer benefits than their previous one. New 
training and job skills continued to be viewed as very 
important* as were the support of family and friends, 
and personal strength and ambition. While there was some 
doubt as to the effectiveness of policies and programs at the 
Federal level, the State was viewed as doing what it could 
to assist them. 

This research was designed solely to present a descrip- 
tive picture of the state's dislocated worker population. 
Future research efforts should focus on ways in which new 
state and federal policies can address those needs which 
contribute to the mental and physical health of the dislocat- 
ed worker , 
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